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Abstract: Professors of Educational Administration spend an 
inordinate amount of time tracking student attendance and 
calculati ng absences i nto fi nal grades. A study of student atten- 
dance! n oneeducational administration program ata medium- 
sized public institution of higher education in California con- 
cl uded that: ( 1) negati veand posi ti vegrade-rd ated conti ngenci es 
increased student attendance, (2) neutral (optional) attendance 
decreased student attendance, and (3) the imposition of grade- 
rated attendanceconti ngenci es did not significantly improvethe 
academi c achi evement of students. Thestudy i ncl uded ananaly- 
si sof student attendanceduri ng si xsemestas and an assessment 
of the perceptions of graduate students regarding instructor- 
imposed grade-related contingencies. 

Introduction 

Class attendance is a paradox. I ntuition suggests that a student's 
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physical presence! n a university cl assrcwm is paramount tothesuccessful 
completion of a course and the granting of a coveted A grade. At best, the 
literature provides a limited assessment of class attendance vis-a-vis 
academic performance at thegraduate level and a dearth of studies at the 
under graduatelevel. Spec! ficstudies found mixed results when graduate 
professor-imposed motivators, or grade-related contingencies, were im- 
posed on undergraduate students (Friedman, Rodriguez, & McComb, 
2001; Rodgers, 2001; Wilder, Flood, & Stromsnes, 2002; Durden & Ellis, 
1995; Flovell, Williams, & Semb, 1979). Unfortunately, these studies 
provide meager direction for graduate-level professors of educational 
administration. Their students area self-selected group of highly moti- 
vated individuals, who have chosen to undertake a professional certifica- 
tion program with the goals of improving their professional status and 
becomi ng educati on al I eaders. N eedi ess tosay, t heseT ype-A personal i ti es 
add a fascinating dimension to the notion of required class attendance. 

Purpose 

The purposes of this study were three-fold: (1) to provide the 
educational administration professorate with research-based strategies 
that may improve student attendance, (2) to determine if specific 
motivational strategies are effective in encouraging increased student 
attendance, and (3) to validate the notion that class attendance posi- 
tively influences student performance in graduate education adminis- 
tration courses. The narrative will begin with a brief review of related 
literature regarding student attendance in undergraduate collegiate 
programs. Next, the research methodology is discussed, followed by a 
descri pti on of thedata. Theauthor col lected quantifiabledata i n theform 
of actual student attendance rates over six semesters during the 2000- 
01, 2001-02, 2002-03, and 2003-04 academic years and qualitative data 
in the form of questionnaires were completed by students enrolled in 
ninedistinct courses in the educational administration program during 
the fall 2003 semester. A sample of 310 graduate students was used to 
determine actual class attendance rates. A separate sample of 131 
graduatestudents provided input regarding their perceptions and opin- 
ions of required class attendanceand effective grade-related contingen- 
cies. A small number of students participated in both sample groups. 
Flowever, this duplication was unintentional and occurred strictly by 
chance due to the timing of data collection. 
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Related Literature 

Wilder, FIcxxl, and Stromsnes (2001) found that grade-related con- 
tingencieswereeffectivemotivatorstoimprovestudent attendance. The 
study was conducted in an undergraduate course in psychology and 
involved one positive motivator; extra credit. Students earned additional 
poi nts by attend! ng cl ass and successfu 1 1 y compi eti ng a seri es of qu i zzes. 
The timing of the administration of these quizzes was random. Atten- 
dance improved significantly during the first six weeks of the semester 
and the students appeared to support the concept. Interestingly, atten- 
dance declined when the extra credit motivator was discontinued half- 
way through the semester, and improved again when the grade-related 
conti ngency was re-i mposed duri ng thefi nal weeks of the semester. The 
researchershighly recommended the inclusion of positive, grade-related 
contingencies in order to maintain high overall attendance. 

A comprehensi ve study of u ndergraduate cl ass attendanceanal yzed 
sped fic variables commonly used toexcuse student absences. Friedman, 
Rodriquez, and McComb (2001) discounted several commonly held 
myths, fi ndi ng nostatistical ly si gnifi cant effectsduetostudents' gender, 
age, employment, financial condition, or residence. They did find that 
attendance-check! ng pol i ci es, pun I ti ve grade-rel ated conti ngenci es, and 
class size significantly predisposed students to either attend or skip 
classes. I nterestingly,theprimary attendance motivators were internal; 
a sense of responsi bi I i ty to be present and the students' own grade poi nt 
averages. Seconder 1 1 y, students whoexpected to parti ci pate I n an act I ve, 
engagi ng courseattended cl asses morefrequenti y. C I ear I y, students' I ow 
estimation of the quality of instruction and lack of respect for the 
professor negatively influenced their decision to attend class. 

Another study compared and contrasted undergraduates' atten- 
dance at class meetings with and without frequent testing. Flovell, 
Williams, and Semb (1979) found that, in general, high attendance rates 
seemed to be a function of grade-related contingencies. Flowever, these 
contingencies also appeared to lower student attendance at optional 
class meetings. Students selectively attended only those classes that 
directly influenced their final grades. 

RegardI ess of the grade-rel ated conti ngency sel ected by the i nstruc- 
tor, does student attendance actual I y I ead to posit! ve academi c achi eve- 
ment? Again, the findings described in the literature were inconclusive, 
at best. Apparently, there were positive outcomes due to student atten- 
dance, but the results were mixed (Durden & Ellis, 1995; Rodgers, 2001; 
Silvestri, 2003). 

A positive correlation was found between attendance and perfor- 
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mancein an undergraduate economics course. Durden and Ellis (1995) 
confirmed that student attendancedidresult in higher academic achieve- 
ment, however the effects were nonlinear. In other words, students 
appeared to suffer no academic loss for infrequent absences. Students 
did experience significantly poorer academic performance when their 
absenteeism became chronic. 

Silvestri (2003) also concluded that excessive absences significantly 
weakened the academic performance of 277 pre-service teacher candi- 
dates. However, perfect or near perfect attendance did not appear to 
have a direct causal effect on fi nal grades. Silvestri noted that students 
wereableto maintain a higher level of academic achievement in spite of 
periodic absences. 

Rodgers (2001) analyzed student attendanceand academic achieve- 
ment i n u ndergraduate requ i red economi cs cou rses while cont rol I i ng for 
unobservablevariables, such as student motivation and aptitude for the 
subject matter. The findings were small, but statistically significant. 
Rodgers noted that a student with an average attendance rate of 74% 
would score between 1.3 and 3.4 percentage poi nts lower on quizzes and 
tests than an otherwise identical student with perfect attendance. 
Further, this difference resulted in a one-letter reduction in grade for 
some students. 

Durden and E 1 1 is (2003) analyzed data col lected from a large sample 
(252 students) to determine whether or not internal student motivation 
directly influenced academic performance, regardless of instructor in- 
tervention or other environmental factors. The results strongly sug- 
gested that self-motivation was an independent variable that affected 
student performance and that motivation must bespecificallycontrolled 
in an empirical study if reliablepredictionsweredesired. 

Professors of Educational Administration assume that students' 
physical presence in the classroom results in more powerful learning 
exper i en ce a nd , u 1 1 i mat el y, st r onger academi c perfor ma nee i n t h e cou rse. 
Assuming that the inclusion of grade-contingent motivators influence 
actual attendance, the author posited thefollowing research questions: 

(1) Which specific i nstructor-i mposed grade-rel ated conti agen- 
cies, either positive or punitive, actually increase student 
attendance in graduate-level courses of educational adminis- 
tration, if any? 

(2) Doestheinclusionofthesegrade-relatedcontingenciesactu- 
ally improve students' final grades in graduate-level courses in 
education administration? 
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Methodology 

This study utilized both archival student attendance data and a 
questionnaire distributed to graduates students in nine distinct course 
sections during the fall 2003 semester in an education administration 
program in a medium-sized, comprehensive public institution of higher 
education in California. 

Student attendance data for six semesters over a four-year period 
(2000-2001, 2001-2002 [fall semester only], 2002-2003, and 2003-2004 
[fall semester only]) were compared and contrasted. The spring 2002 
semester was omitted from the analysis due to insufficient data. The 
sampi e i ncl uded 310 f u 1 1 y matr i cul ated students en rol I ed i n one or more 
courses taught by one instructor leading to a Preliminary Administra- 
tive Services Credential issuedbytheCaliforni a Commissi on on Teacher 
Credent! aling (CCTC). Ex post facto student attendance data were 
analyzed using descriptive statistics and frequency distributions. 

Data also included student responses to motivational factors, which 
may or may not have influenced student attendance in graduate-level 
courses. Respondents were asked to rate each factor on a4-poi nt interval 
scale, indicating their perceived level of agreement regarding twenty 
(20) grade-related contingencies. An open-ended response section re- 
quested additional written information or comments from the respon- 
dents. The sample included 131 fully matriculated students enrolled in 
one or more classes taught by two full-time professors and five adjunct 
i nstructors duri ng the fal I 2003 semester. 

Data related to motivational factors were analyzed using non para- 
metric inferential statistics to determine if sample distributions were 
consistent with theoretical values(Cronk, 1999). I nitially, responses were 
analyzed uti I izingtheChi-SquareGoodness of Fittodetermineif obtained 
responses differed significantly from an equal distribution of responses, 
thereby demonstrating a clear preferencefor a given contingency. Statis- 
tical si gnificancewas determined when theobtainedvaluewas equal toor 
greater than the critical value of 7.815 (a=.05, df=3). Finally, descriptive 
statistics, means and rank ordering, wereutilized to illustrate the stron- 
gest grade-related contingencies identified by the respondents. 

Findings 

Thedata encompassed 12 distinct course sections conducted during 
six semesters. Average class size was 25.834 students and the total 
number of students i n the sample was 310. The i nstructor of the courses 
utilized three different types of grade-related contingencies. Student 
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attends nee data were di saggregated i n order to anal yze the effects of : ( 1) 
negative grade-related contingencies, (2) neutral grade-related contin- 
gencies, and (3) positivegrade-related contingencies. Table 1 illustrates 
when each of the treatments occurred. 

Student attendance was disaggregated by course sect ion, semester, 
and treatment. The total number of student attendance days was 
calculated by multiplying the number of enrolled students by the total 
number of class meetings. The total number of student absences was 
then subtracted from the total number of possible student attendance 
days, and percentageswerecalculated for comparison purposes. Finally, 
thetotal number of students who achieved perfect attendance by course 
secti on was tal I i ed and compared with students who mi ssed one or more 
class meetings. 


Table 1 

Grade-Related Contingencies By Semester 


Semester 

#Subjects 

Type 

Description 

#1 

50 

Negative 

M ake-U p Work; Grade Penalty 
(>3 of 14 class sessions) 

#2 

46 

Negative 

Make-Up Work;Grade Penalty 
(>3 of 14 class sessions) 

#3 

51 

Negative 

Make-Up Work;Grade Penalty 
(>3 of 14 class sessions) 

#4 

67 

Neutral 

No Effect on Final Grade; 
Attendance Optional 

#5 

54 

Positive 

BonusCreditfor PerfectAttendance; 
Verbal Praise 

#6 

42 

Positive 

BonusCreditfor PerfectAttendance; 
Verbal Praise 


Negative grade-related contingencies were applied during the first 
three semesters of this study. Make-up work was assigned for each 
absenceand final gradeswerereducedfor missingmorethan3of Mclass 
meetings (see Table 2). 
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Table2 

Negative Grade-related Contingencies for Semesters 1, 2, and 3 

Course Course Total and 

Sections Sections Mean% 


Semester 1 


N umber of Students 

29 

21 

50 

Attendance Rate 

97.08% 

95.15% 

96.28% 

Perfect Attendance 

68.97% 

47.62% 

60.00% 

Semester 2 

N umber of Students 

34 

12 

46 

Attendance Rate 

96.15% 

95.51% 

95.99% 

Perfect Attendance 

55.88% 

58.33% 

56.52% 

Semester 3 

Number of Students 

29 

22 

51 

Attendance Rate 

97.11% 

94.05% 

95.80% 

Perfect Attendance 

62.06% 

31.82% 

49.02% 


Neutral grade-related contingencies wereappliedduringthefourth 
semester of this study. During this treatment period, the instructor 
offered no external incentivestoattend class. Attendance was optional 
and final grades were unaffected by attendance (See Table 3). 


Table 3 

Neutral Grade-related Contingencies 


Course 

Course 

Total and 


Section 1 

Section 2 

M ean % 

Semester 4 




N umber of Students 

31 

36 

67 

Attendance Rate 

94.03% 

92.08% 

92.98% 

Perfect Attendance 

48.39% 

33.34% 

40.30% 


Finally, positive grade-related contingencies were applied during 
the fifth and sixth semesters of treatment. The instructor offered each 
student bonus credit for perfect attendance and verbally praised the 
group's on-going attendance pattern at the beginning of each class 
session (see Table 4). 
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Table4 

Positive Grade-related Contingencies for Semesters 5 and 6 



Course 
Section 1 

Course 
Section 2 

Total and 
M ean % 

Semester 5 

N umber of Students 

25 

29 

54 

Attendance Rate 

95.47% 

96.82% 

96.18% 

Perfect Attendance 

68.00% 

75.86% 

72.22% 

Semester 6 

N umber of Students 

21 

21 

42 

Attendance Rate 

95.60% 

97.62% 

96.60% 

Perfect Attendance 

66.67% 

71.42% 

69.04% 


Data from al I three-treatment peri ods were combi ned and calculated 
to further assess the effects of negative, neutral, and positive grade- 
related contingencies on actual student attendance. The total atten- 
danceratesofall studentsandstudentswhoachieved perfect attendance 
are illustrated in Table 5. 


Tables 

Comparison of Grade-related Contingencies (Total Sample) 



Negative 

Neutral 

Positive 

Students (n=310) 
Attendance Rates 

147 

67 

96 

of All Students 

96.02% 

92.89% 

96.38% 

Percentage of Students 




with Perfect 
Attendance 

55.11% 

40.30% 

70.83% 


Variation in sample sizes makes comparison less reliable. However, 
the three samples were still robust enough to infer viable trends. For 
example, thetotal attendanceratedecreased noticeably duringthe period 
of neutral treatment. There was an insignificant difference in student 
attendance rates during the negative and positive treatment periods. 
Curiously, the nature of the grade-related contingency did not appear to 
beimportant, as long as some type of contingency was imposed. Surpris- 
ingly, grade-related contingencies had the greatest effect on students who 
ach i eved perfect attendance. T h i s grou p responded remarkablyto posi t i ve 
contingencies, specifically bonus credit for perfect attendance. 

Thesecond research question asksifcl ass attendancetranslatesinto 
academicsuccess.Table6showsthesampleastwogroups,studentswith 
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perfect attendance, and students with one or more absences. The total 
number of grade points earned by each group was calculated using the 
traditional A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1 formula. The grade-point average for 
each group was then determined. A t-test for independent means was 
used to statistically analyze the grade-point averages of these two 
groups. Students with perfect attendance performed somewhat better 
than students with one or more absences (.13 of one grade point), 
however, the difference was not statistically significant. 


Table6 

Attendance and Earned Grade Point Average 


Total Number 

Total Grade 

Actual Grade 


of Students 

Points Earned 

Point Average 

Students with Perfect 




Attendance 

175 

664.25 

3.80 

Students with Absences 

132 

484.50 

3.67 


Thesecond part ofthis study analyzed the input of fully matriculated 
graduatestudentscurrently enrol led i n ni nedisti net coursesectionsof the 
administrative credential program during the fall 2003 semester. The 
instructors of these courses distributed a questionnaire to students. 
Partici pation was encouraged, but was not tied toany course requirement. 
A sample of 131 students completed and submitted questionnaires. 

The student participants were asked to rate twenty grade-related 
contingencies on a 4-point interval seal e(4=Total I y Agree, 3=Somewhat 
Agree, 2=Somewhat Disagree, l=Totally Disagree, N=MoOpinion).The 
mean responses were then rank-ordered in descending order from the 
highest level to the lowest level of agreement (see Table 7). 

Finally, respondents reacted to a single question regarding their 
personal belief regarding the importance of class attendance on their 
final grade. Again, a 4-point interval scale was used. The responses 
indicated that students perceived class attendance was directly related 
to academic success (M =3.569). 
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Table? 

Student Perception of Grade-Related Contingencies (n=131) 

Grade Related Contingencies 

Rank 

Mean 

Quality of instructor 

1 

3.758* 

Personal/professional ethics 

2 

3.589* 

Specific course activities 

3 

3.469* 

1 nstructor expectations (written) 

4 

3.423* 

Love of learning 

5 

3.417* 

Instructor expectations (verbal) 

6 

3.409* 

Course content 

7 

3.389* 

Increased final grade for regular attendance 

8 

3.277* 

Professional interaction with colleagues (networking) 

9 

3.225* 

Decreased final grade for irregular attendance 

10 

3.130* 

Grade bonus for perfect attendance 

11 

3.114* 

Tuition 

12 

2.975* 

Required make-up work for absences 

13 

2.881* 

Social interaction with colleagues 

14 

2.860* 

Attendance tracking (written) 

15 

2.737* 

Reason provided to instructor to excuse absence 

16 

2.547 

Competition with extrinsic reward 

17 

2.445* 

Competition with intrinsic reward 

18 

2.160* 

Attendance tracking (verbal) 

19 

2.130* 

Attendance has no effect on final grade 

20 

2.117* 

* p <05 


Clearly, the overall quality of instruction (professor competence, 
pedagogy, and course content) was a significant motivational contin- 
gency. Respondents' personal ethics and enjoyment of the learning 
process were also important indicators of student motivation. I nstruc- 
tor-contrived grade-related contingencies appeared to be much less 
influential in encouraging class attendance. Curiously, neutral grade- 
related contingencies invoked respondents' disagreement, suggesting 
a lack of motivational effect, a fact that was confirmed when students' 
actual attendance rates were analyzed. Overall, respondents' clearly 
agreed with the notion that class attendance was important, particu- 
larly in a professional graduate program such as educational adminis- 
tration. 

F i nal ly, open-ended responses assisted i n refi ni ngstudents'thoughts 
regarding the overall importance of grade-related contingencies. Re- 
gardless of grade-related contingencies, a deep personal desire to suc- 
ceed, and a professional commitment to the program, were intrinsic 
factors most frequently mentioned by the respondents. Externally, the 
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quality of instructor and a genuine respect for the professor were 
dominant themes. 

I n su m, attendance rates and students' percepti ons regard! ng grade- 
related contingencies illustrate an interesting point, regardless of the 
type of moti vati ng grade-related conti ngency appi ied by the i nstructor, 
doing nothing appeared to bethe least effective strategy in encouraging 
classattendanceand wastheleast-favored method bygraduatestudents 
(see Table 8). 


Tables 

Comparison of Student Perceptions and Actual Class Attendance 


Negative 

Neutral 

Positive 


Motivators 

Motivators 

Motivators 

Perception 

M =2.853 

M =2.328 

M =2.749 

Attendance 

96.02% 

92.98% 

96.38% 


Conclusions and Implications 

These fi ndi ngs underscore the i nfl uence of grade-related conti ngen- 
cieson regular cl ass attendance of graduate students inoneeducational 
administration preparation program in California. I n sum, the findings 
indicated a notable difference between the imposition of grade-related 
conti ngences and the lack thereof, but found no discernable difference 
between negative and positive methods. Both strategies resulted in 
identical higher attendance rates, approximately 96 percent. 

Most notable, however, was the marked decrease in attendance 
during the neutral period of treatment. When student attendance was 
optional and was not factored into students' final grades, actual atten- 
dance dropped by approximately four percentage points. This finding 
supports the outcomes descri bed i n the I iterature (F reidman, Rodriquez 
& McComb, 2001; Wilder, Flood & Stromsnes, 2001; Silvestri, 2003). 

The most noteworthy increase in student attendance was in the 
percentage of students who had achieved perfect attendance during 
the treatment period. Obviously, bonus credit for perfect attendance 
wasa powerful factor in inspiring more students to attend every class 
session. 

Respondents clearly identified three factors which positively influ- 
enced improved class attendance: (1) quality of instruction, (2) personal 
ethics, and (3) course content. External contingencies were less impor- 
tant tothe respondents, even though attendancedata suggest otherwi se. 
Clearly, optional attendancewas not favored bytherespondentsand was 
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confirmed by a precipitous drop in attendance when neutral grade- 
related contingencies were applied. For professors of education admin- 
istration, someth! ng appears to be better than noth! ng. . .or is it? 

The grade-point averages of two disaggregated groups, students 
with perfect attendance and students with one or more absences, were 
also calculated and compared. Curiously, thegrade-point averages of the 
twogrou psdiffer ed by only. 13 of onegrade point. Further analysisfound 
the difference was not statistically significant. Nevertheless, this dis- 
crepancy could mean the difference between an A or a B, particularly if 
students are precariously close to the I i ne of gradi ng demarcation. 

Regardless of the final grade, the author posits that students are 
provided with a richer, more dynamic educational experience when all 
members of the class are physically present. This increased number of 
opportunities to interact directly with colleagues and the instructor 
deepens and enhances the quality of professional dialogue and collabo- 
ration in the classroom. 

Summary 

Professors of Educational Administration would be wise to assess 
their attendance policies. First, required attendance does not appear to 
result in significant academic achievement, at least not in the world of 
graduate studies and credential preparation programs. Students are 
already highly motivated, driven individuals. They are eager to become 
the next generation of educational leaders. A strong work ethic, a 
familiarity with the subject matter, and a subtle fear that something 
might be missed, motivates and encourages even the most recalcitrant 
individuals. Are grade-related contingencies necessary to ensure a 
higher-level of commitment on the part of educational administration 
students? This author thinks not, but remains strongly committed to 
regular, face-to-face contact with students as a means of enhancing the 
academic and affective outcomes of all collegiate programs. 
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